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Operations in the Trans-Mississippi Department in June, 1863. 
[CONTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER. ] 


The following report ought to have been published just after the 
letter of General E. Kirby Smith in our September number, and 
the endorsements which follow that letter were originally on this 
report. But we, unfortunately, had not at the time a copy of it, 
and are now indebted to the courtesy of Colonel Scott, of the 
Archive Bureau at Washington, for this report and the explanatory 
letter which follows. 


Report of General R. Taylor. 
District WEST LOUISIANA, RICHMOND, 8th June, 1863. 


Brigadier-General W. R. Boaas, Chief of Staff: 


General—I have the honor to report the events of the past 
few days. As soon as I learned of the capture of Richmond by 
Captain McLean, of Harrison’s battalion—viz: on the night of the 
3d ultimo—I ordered General Walker to push on a force of two 
hundred infantry to insure holding the bridge, adding to it two 

uns of Harrison’s artillery. This force crossed the Tensas in a 
flat which I had secured the day before and reached Richmond at 
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sunset on the 4th. On the same day General Walker camped three 
miles from Dunlop’s, on Tensas. I had succeeded in collecting 
material for a bridge (there being but one flat, the one above men- 
tioned, on the river), and on the morning of the 5th commenced 
the work, superintending it in person. At 4 P. M. a substantial 
bridge was completed, when I pushed on to this point, sending 
notice to General Walker of the completion of the bridge. Ar- 
riving at dusk, I soon met Major Harrison from below. He re- 
ported the parish of Tensas and Lower Madison clear of the enemy. 
One of his companies, under Captain McCall, attacked on the 
morning of the 4th a negro camp on Lake Saint Joseph. He found 
them some ninety strong; killed the captain (white), twelve negroes 
and captured the remainder. Some sixty women and children in 
the camp were also secured. Captain McCall had sixty men. 
Major Harrison brought off some few arms, medicines, etc., from 
Perkins, Surget’s Basin and Carthage, all of which points he found 
abandoned by the enemy. At several places much property had 
been burned. To finish the operations of Harrison’s cavalry: On 
the morning of the 6th, whilst awaiting Walker’s arrival, the enemy’s 
cavalry was reported to me to be approaching from Milliken’s Bend. 
Major Harrison with a hundred men advanced to meet them. 
Three miles distant he found them drawn up, one hundred and 
forty strong, charged them at once, broke their line, killing eight 
and capturing a lieutenant and twenty-four privates, and pursued 
them until fired upon by infantry in sight of the Bend. 

I cannot speak too highly of Major Harrison as a cavalry officer 
Ido not think he has a superior in the service. Accordingly I 
have ordered some unattached companies to report to him to raise 
his command toa regiment. If furnished with anything like ade- 
quate means, he will protect thoroughly this section of the State. 
The night of my arrival at this place—viz: the 5th—was spent in 

rocuring intelligence of the enemy’s positions on this side the river. 
f found that this line of transit had ceased to be of importance 
to the enemy since he had established his right flank on the Yazoo 
at Hames’ Bluff, and almost all the stores had been removed. 
Transports in large numbers were flying up the Yazoo. At Lake 
Providence the enemy had a few companies (perhaps four) and a 
large number of negroes drilling. Below that point to Milliken’s 
he had a number of plantations at work under the new system. 
At Milliken’s there was a negro brigade of uncertain strength, and 
four companies of Tenth Illinois cavalry (the force encountered by 
Harrison). There was a deadly feud between these negroes and 
the cavalry, and their camps were considerably separated; the 
negroes up the river. Between Milliken’s and Young’s Point (op- 
posite the mouth of Yazoo), a distance of eleven miles, tents were 
scattered in large numbers, most of them empty or occupied by 
sick and convalescents. At Young’s were some five or six hundred 
men, detachments and convalescents. Some wagons and mules 
were immediadely on the river’s bank, evidently for convenient 
shipment up the Yazoo. Below Young’s, around the point to op- 
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posite Vicksburg, and across by the Plank road to Bedford, there 
were a few pickets and some small bands of negroes. Harrison 
had cleared everything below Bedford. 

All these facts were completely established during the night of 
the 5th, and early on the 6th, before Walker’s division arrived at 
10 A. M., as the enemy knew nothing of the presence of so large 
a force, believing Richmond to be occupied by Harrison’s command 
alone, I determined to act at once. Accordingly General Walker 
was directed to cook two days’ rations and be ready to move at 6 
P.M. The distances from Richmond to Young’s and Milliken’s 
respectively are twenty and ten miles, and the road is common for 
five miles from Richmond. The intense heat of the weather ren- 
dered a night march desirable, and an attack at early dawn les- 
sened the risk of annoyance from gunboats. I instructed General 
Walker to send one brigade to Youny’s, one to Milliken’s and hold 
the third in reserve at a point six miles from Richmond. Twenty 
men from Harrison’s command, acquainted with the country, were 
selected to accompany each of the attacking columns. My signal 
officer, Lieutenant Routh, with a party of his men, was ordered to 
accompany the column from Young’s and make every effort to 
communicate with Vicksburg, and the great importance of so doing 
was impressed on all. The two columns, after clearing the points 
aimed at, were to march up and down the river respectively to 
Duckport, nearly equi-distant from Young's and Milliken’s, where 
a road struck off from the river and fell into the Richmond road 
near the point of divergence mentioned above. 

Arms, ordnance stores, medicines, etc., were ordered to be saved, 
and all other property, for which transportation could not be pro- 
vided, was to be burned. Major-General Walker and his brigade 
commanders appeared to enter heartily into this plan, and as no 
troops were to be engaged except their division, I deemed it proper 
to leave the execution of it to them. McCullough’s brigade was se- 
lected for Milliken’s; Hawes’ for Young’s, and Randall’s was to be 
in reserve at the intersection of the roads. General Walker decided 
to accompany this last. Despite my efforts the troops did not move 
until an hour after the appointed time. McCullough reached Mil- 
liken’s about dawn, drove in the enemy's pickets and in obedience 
to’ orders attacked with the bayonet. The enemy, after a sharp 
struggle, was driven from his first position, a large levee covered 
by a hedge, with very heavy loss in killed. He retreated behind 
a second levee and under the bank of the river, near a small gun- 
boat and two or three transports. Strict orders had been given to 
drive the enemy into the river, so as to permit no time for escape 
or reinforcements. On mounting the second levee in pursuit, our 
‘nen came in sight of the gunboat and transports (mistaken by 
them for gunboats), and at once fell back and could not be induced 
to cross the levee. Confusion ensued, and the gunboat, which at 
the beginning had no steam up, brought her one gun to bear in the 
direction of our troops. McCullough Fispatched to General Walker, 
four and a half miles distant, for assistance. Walker moved up 
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with Randall’s brigade and some artillery, and found that McCul- 
lough had withdrawn out of reach of shells. After examining the 
ition, General Walker reported to me that three additional gun- 
ats, attracted by the firing, had arrived, that he could find no 
position from which to use his artillery, and that the prostration 
of the men from the intense heat prevented him from marching 
’ down to Duckport as directed. It is true the heat was intense, the 
thermometer marking ninety-five in the shade, but had common 
vigor and judgment been displayed the work would all have been 
completed by 8 A. M. McCullough’s brigade lost some twenty 
killed and perhaps eighty wounded. A very large number of the 
negroes were killed and wounded, and unfortunately some fifty, 
with two of their white officers, captured. I respectfully ask in- 
structions as to the dispositions of these prisoners. A number of 
horses and mules, some few small arms and commissary stores 
were also taken. In this affair General McCullough appears to 
have shown great personal bravery, but no capacity for handling 
masses. 

I turn now to Hawes’ operations: No report was received from 
him till late in the evening of the 7th—Lieutenant Routh, signal 
officer, returned and informed me that General Hawes was falling 
back; that he had asked General Hawes if any attempt was to be 
made to communicate with Vicksburg, in sight with a good glass, 
and received a negative reply. Lieutenant Routh then attempted 
to make his own way down the point, but meeting some armed 
Yankees and negroes was forced to return. Shortly after Lieuten- 
ant Routh’s report, a man of the signal corps arrived with some 
“memoranda,” which General Hawes directed him to read to me. 
From these it appears that General Hawes reached the rear of 
Young’s, one mile distant, at 11 A. M. on the 7th; that he had con- 
sumed seventeen hours in marching nineteen miles over a good 
road without impediments. It further appears that a more favor- 
able condition of affairs was found at Young’s than General Hawes 
was told to expect, for late as he arrived he surprised the enemy. 
A number were found fishing some distance from the camp, and 
two or three were captured at this peaceful work. Two shots were 
fired by the enemy, both taking effect, one killing a horse and the 
other severely wounding in the arm one of the guides of Harri- 
son’s cavalry. General Hawes formed his line of battle, advanced 
in the open field to within half a mile of the enemy and then re- 
tired. 1 quote from the “memoranda”: “ He was satisfied he could 
carry the position, but did not think it would pay.” General 

- Hawes then returned to the junction of the roads in less time than 
he had taken to advance, leaving, as General Walker reported to 
me, over two hundred stragglers behind. Harrison’s cavalry was 
sent to bring m these. They were, however, in no danger, as the 
enemy at the time were rushing aboard their transports and burn- 
ing stores. General Walker desired me to see General Hawes to 
learn the reason of his conduct. I declined, directing his report 
o be written out, and informing General Walker that I should ex- 
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pect him to endorse fully and freely his own opinion upon it. Col- 
onel Bartlett, with about nine hundred men, was ordered to march 
on Lake Providence, with instructions to break up the camps of 
negroes in that vicinity, who were being organized and drilled b 
the enemy, and thence push his cavalry down to Milliken’s Bend, 
breaking up the plantations in cultivation by agents or contractors 
of the United States Government. On the 5th he was at Floyd, 
building a bridge across the Macon, distant about twenty-five miles 
from Lake Providence; since that date I have received no report 
from him. If he succeeds in the operations entrusted to him the 
west bank of the Mississippi river, from the mouth of Red river to 
the Arkansas line, will be free from the presence of the enemy. I 
shall use every exertion, by placing an adequate force of cavalry 
and light artillery on the ‘i of the river, to annoy and interfere 
with the navigation of the stream by transports, upon which Grant 
is dependent for his supplies by way of the Yazoo river. 

As soon as Tappan’s brigade can reach Richmond, I shall with- 
draw Walker’s division to operate south of Red river. 

An additional cavalry force is needed in this section, and I have 
the honor to request that Captain Nutt’s company of mounted men 
may be immediately ordered to report to Colonel Harrison, in ac- 
cordance with the understanding which I have with the Lieutenant- 
General Commanding on this subject. I regret exceedingly that I 
am unable to report results commensurate with the force employed 
on this expedition; much greater loss ought to have been inflicted 
upon the enemy, and the stores which he: burned ought to have 
been captured for our use. 

I beg the Lieutenant-General Commanding to believe that I used 
every personal exertion in order to insure success. Myself and 
staff acted as pioneers, bridge builders, scouts, quartermasters and 
commissaries. General Walker’s division was suddenly and secretly 
thrown within six or eight miles of the enemy’s line of camps on 
the Mississippi river; information of the most reliable character 
furnished to it of the enemy’s strength and position, which in every 
instance was fully verified. Nothing was wanted but vigorous 
action in the execution of the plans which had been carefully laid 
out for it, to insure such successes as the condition of affairs would 
admit. Besides, the division commander had weeks before expressed 
to the Lieutenant-General Commanding his ardent desire to under- 
take this or a similar expedition. Unfortunately, I discovered too 
late that the officers and men of the division Were possessed of a 
dread of gunboats, such as pervaded our people at the commence- 
ment of the war. To this circumstance, and to want of mobility 
in these troops, are to be attributed the meagre results of the expe- 
dition. I leave this evening for Monroe and Alexandria, to look 
after affairs in the southern portion of the State, which are every 
day increasing in interest. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


R. Taytor, Major-General Commanding. 
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Letter from General R. Taylor. 


HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT WEST LOUISIANA, 
WASHINGTON, October 15, 1863. 


Brigadier-General W. R. Boaas, Chief of Staff: 


General—It has just been brought to my attention by Major- 
General J. L. Walker, that the language of my report touching 
operations near Milliken’s Bend reflects on him. He learns this 
from one of his staff just from Richmond. As I have not a copy 
of the report before me to verify the original words used, I respect- 
fully ask the Lieutenant-General Commanding to convey to the 
War Department the statement that nothing in the report was in- 
tended to reflect directly or indirectly on General Walker. The 
plan was mine, and the position held by General Walker was 
strictly in accordance with my orders. The misconception existing 
at Richmond is calculated to injure unjustly a meritorious officer, 
and I ask that this communication be forwarded. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


R. Taytor, Major-General. 


First endorsement: 
Headquarters Department Trans-Mississippi, Shreveport, Louis- 
iana, 1st November, 1863.—Respectfully forwarded. 
E. Kirpy Samira, Lieutenant-General Commanding. 


Second endorsement. 
Adjutant and Inspector-General’s Office, December 4th, 1863.— 
Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War. 


H. L. Cuay, Assistant Adjutant-General. 





Third endorsement: 
Noted—File with report, 8th December, 1863. 


J. A.8., Secretary. 
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Official Diary of First Corps, A. N. V., while Commanded by Lt.-General 
R. H. Anderson, from June Ist to October 18, 1864. 


June 1st—It was our intention to-day to make a strong move- 
ment by our right—Hoke towards old Cold Harbor, and Kershaw 
towards Beulah church from the position to which he had gone 
last night—and orders were given to that effect. Hoke did not 
become engaged, but took a line on the right. Kershaw puts in 
his own brigade supported by another. Keitt’s big regiment gives 
way, and in the effort to rally it Keitt is mortally/wounded. Pickett 
is closed into the right on Kershaw, and the latteron Hoke. Field 
closes in on Pickett. In the afternoon a furious attack is made on 
the left of Hoke and right of Kershaw, enemy penetrating an in- 
terval between them. Clingman’s brigade gives way. Wofford’s, 
on his left, being flanked, does the same. The Fifty-third Georgia, 
on Wofford’s left, ditto. Kershaw brings up the Second and Third 
South Carolina regiments and regains Bryan’s lost ground and cap- 
tures prisoners and a stand of colors. Hunton is sent to Hoke’s 
support. Field sends Gregg’s brigade to aid Wofford in retaking 
his position. The effort, however, is not made from Kershaw’s di- 
rection, but Hunton assumes Hoke’s left nearly on Clingman’s 
original line, Wofford bending back his right to connect with him. 

June 2d—The preceding is the condition of affairs to-day, and 
we await the expected attack of the enemy. Kershaw’s salient is 
weak, but is supported by Anderson’s and Law’s brigades of Field’s 
division. Heavy skirmishing continues during the whole day on 
our line. In the evening the Second corps under Early moves out 
by its left, except Ramseur’s division, and attacks the enemy’s right. 
He gains some advantages and forces back the enemy’s right. In 
the morning Breckinridge is posted on the heights to the right of 
Hoke, and A. P. Hill, with two divisions, moves to that point by 
Gaines’ mill. The enemy gives us a furious cannonade late. 

June 3d—The expected battle begins early. Early renews his 
attack, but appears to cease in about two hours without gaining 
much. Meantime the enemy is heavily massed in front of Ker- 
shaw’s salient. Anderson’s, Law’s and Gregg’s brigades are there 
to support Kershaw. Assault after assault is made, and each time 
repulsed with severe loss to the enemy. At eight o’clock A. M. 
fourteen had been made and repulsed (this means, I suppose, four- 
teen lines advanced). Law wounded. At dark a final and furious 
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assault is made on Martin, the right brigade of Hoke. Hunton also 
severely engaged. 

June 4th—Heavy skirmishing. In the afternoon the enemy be- 
comes unusually quiet, and from this some new movement is ap- 
prehended. 

June 5th—Quiet, and affairs unchanged. 

June 6th—Enemy retires from Ewell’s and Field’s front. Hoke 
removed from the command of General Anderson. Enemy’s line 
bends back from Pickett’s. 

June 7th—Early engaged in finding the enemy. Pickett’s skir- 
mishers supporting and co-operating with him. 

June 8th—Orders are received to attack with Pickett at daylight 
to-morrow morning, if the enemy should be discovered to be with- 
drawing. 

June 9th—Enemy still in force in front. Early removed from 
the left, and Field and Pickett extend to fill the old trenches as far 
as Dickerson’s house. 

June 10th, 11th and 12th—No change in our line. Affairs quiet. 

June 13th—The enemy is discovered to have disappeared from 
our front. The troops are at once put in motion. Kershaw, Pickett 
and Field crossing the Chickahominy at McClellan’s bridge—trains 
by New bridge. We march by Seven Pines and over to the Charles 
City road, move down that, turn off at Williams’ and bivouac near 
the battlefield of Frazier’s farm. A little skirmishing at Riddle’s 
shop by A. P. Hill. 

June 14th—Quiet. No enemy immediately in front. Supposed 
to have crossed the James. In the evening orders are received to- 
take position on Three Mile creek. 

June 15th—Gary reports the enemy advancing and passed 
Nance’s shop. Movement suspended in consequence. 

June 16th—Pickett and Field move at 3 and 5 A. M., cross 
James river at Drewry’s Bluff, and move down the turnpike to- 
wards Petersburg td occupy the line abandoned by General Beau- 
regard. We found a picket of the enemy on the turnpike near 
Chester, and the line occupied by the enemy. Reconnoitering, and 
an effort to get him out, we get the left, including Howlett’s. 

June 17th—During the day we possess ourselves of the line by 
an advance of Pickett and Field. On the night of this day there 
is heavy fighting at Petersburg, and urgent calls are made by Gen- 
eral Beauregard for aid. Kershaw arrives near Perdue’s. 

June 18th—At 3 A. M. Kershaw moves for Petersburg, followed 
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by Field. Pickett occupying the whole line. We arrive at Peters- 
burg, and Kershaw relieves Bushrod Johnson’s division—Field 
taking position on Kershaw’s right. A feeble attack is made in 
the afternoon on Elliott’s brigade of Johnson’s division. 

June 19th—Sharp skirmishing during the day, and a sort of ad- 
vance on Kershaw’s right and Field’s left during the night. 

June 20th and 2ist—Affairs unchanged. 

June 22d—A. P. Hill goes out with Mahone and Wilcox—B. R. 
Johnson supporting—and drives the enemy from our right. It is 
a handsome affair—two thousand prisoners, four pieces of artillery, 
seven colors, being among the captures. 

June 23d—Preparations made for the contemplated attack to- 
morrow. Field at night withdraws from the trenches—Bushrod 
Johnson relieving him—and moves to the left in support of and 
co-operation with Hoke. Field did not get out clear until dawn 
the next morning. 

June 24th—At 7.05 A. M. our artillery opens, followed in a half 
hour by an advance of Hagood’s brigade. The affair is a fiasco, 
and is not continued. Field leaves a brigade in Hoke’s trenches, 
and returns with the balance of his division to be in reserve. 

June 25—Usual skirmishing. At night two of Kershaw’s bri- 
gades—Humphreys’ and Kershaw’s—are relieved by B. R. John- 
son. 

June 26—The enemy shows some disposition to dig up to us. 
Anderson’s brigade of Field’s division still with Hoke. 

June 27—Some mortar firing. 

June 28—Orders given to Field to go on the line to the left of 
the Rives house, the disposition being thus: Hoke on extreme 
left; Johnson on his right, and Field on right of Johnson. The 
change takes place on the night of the 28th, and Field does not 
get on the line until near morning. Until G. T. Anderson can be 
brought from the left of Hoke, Wofford occupies that portion of 
the line near the Rives house. Field’s brigades are posted as fol- 
lows, from left to right: Bratton, Benning, Gregg and Law. 

June 29—Kershaw in reserve. Wofford taken out of Field’s 
line and G. T. Anderson is retained in reserve for Field. At 12 M. 
orders are sent to Kershaw to move with three brigades to Reams’ 
station to aid Mahone and the cavalry operating against the raid- 
ers. He returned about 11 P. M. 

June 30—Unchanged, 
July 1—At 2 A.M. Kershaw moves to the intersection of the 
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Weldon railroad with the line of breastworks to support Hill, who 
is to attack the enemy’s force at Reams’ station (Sheridan and the 
Sixth corps). That force, however, has disappeared in the night, 
and our troops returned to their positions. 

July 2—Field still on the line, prefering not to be relieved. 

July 3, 4,5,6,7—All pass without change or incident. 

July 8—We made in the afternoon something of a Chinese de- 
monstration in the way{of shooting and artillery firing to ascertain 
the enemy’s strength. 

July 3—No change. 

July 10—Kershaw moves out on the railroad at night to cover 
the movement of some railroad trains laden with corn. 

July 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16—Are passed without change or incident. 

July 17—General Anderson makes a personal reconnoissance for 
‘an assault. At night two men desert from Law’s brigade. 

July 18—Further reconnoissance and preparation, in the course 
of which the desertions of the previous night are learned. The 
contemplated attack is in consequence abandoned. 

July 19, 20, 21,22—No change. Usual shelling and picket firing. 

July 23—Kershaw moves at 6.30 A. M. for Chaffin’s Bluff. 

July 24, 25, 26—Affairs unchanged. 

July 27—At 1.30 o’clock P. M., we received orders to move our 
headquarters to the north side of James river. Heth’s division 
moved over. We arrived at Chaffin’s at 8.30 P.M. Before our 
arrival four guns of the Rockbridge artillery, on the left of Ker- 
shaw, had been captured by the enemy. 

July 28—In the morning we move with four brigades—Conner’s, 
Lane’s, Kershaw’s and Wofford’s—to dislodge the enemy from the 
Long Bridge road. The three first become engaged near Whit- 
lock’s and Darby’s house, capturing one piece of artillery and 
about seventy-five prisoners, but without gaining the Long Bridge 
road. Our loss is about two hundred and fifty in killed, wounded 
and missing. At night the troops are returned to their positions 
about Fussell’s mill. W.H.F. Lee’s cavalry arrived at night on 
the north side of the James. 

July 29—Nothing done in the morning. In the afternoon Ker- 
shaw and Conner move down to Darby’s to occupy, with skirmish- 
ers, the junction of the Long Bridge and Darbytown roads. Field’s 
division is sent to us from the south side and arrives at Tussell’s 
mill about sundown. He came to Rice’s turnout by rail. Fitz. 
Lee’s division of cavalry is also sent to the north side. 
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July 30—In the morning the enemy is discovered to have aban- 
doned the Long Bridge road and retired to the other side of the 
river, leaving a force at Deep Bottom on the right of our line. 
Heth’s division is sent back to Rice’s turnout. His trenches are 
occupied by Field. In the evening Kershaw recrosses to the south 
side by Chaffin’s Bluff to halt for the night near the Clay house. 

July 31, August 1 and 2—Affairs unchanged. 

August 3—Colonel Carter, with some artillery, moves down the 
river, escorted by two regiments of cavalry, to annoy the enemy’s 
transports. 

August 4, 5—Quiet and without change. 

August 6—General Anderson visits Richmond to meet the Pres- 
ident and General Lee. Soon after I receive orders to join him 
with the staff. 

August 7—Leave Richmond at 7.30 A. M. by rail and arrive at 
Mitchell’s station at dark. 

August 8—Last of Kershaw’s division arrives to-day. 

August 9,10—Quiet. Waiting for our transportations. 

August 11—Cuttshaw’s artillery horses and Fitz. Lee’s cavalry 
division arrive. Hear of Early at Bunker Hill. 

August 12—With Kershaw’s division and Cuttshaw’s battalion 
of artillery, we move from Mitchell’s station soon after sunrise 
and halt at Gulpeper at midday. At 4. P.M. Kershaw moves for 
Hazel run, on the Graded road, followed by the artillery battalion, 
and camped for the night on Hazel river. Fitz. Lee’s division 
moves from Culpeper Courthouse, and passes the infantry at night. 

August 13—March resumed. Camp two miles north of Flint 
Hill. 

August 14—March continues at sunrise. Troops arrive at Front 
Royal. in afternoon. Kershaw posts a regiment on picket at the 
ford on the south fork on the Winchester road and one on the 
Berryville road, a mile from town. 

August 15—Enemy reported to have a brigade of cavalry at Ce- 
darville, on the Winchester pike, and an infantry force on the Ber- 
ryville road. The enemy sendsa scouting party across Island 
ford, which, however, soon retires. 

August 16—About 12 noon information is received of the ad- 
vance of four brigades of the enemy’s cavalry to Cedarville. To 
hold Guard Hill and cover the passage of the Shenandoah, Wof- 
ford’s br‘gade of infantry and Wickham’s of cavalry and artillery 
are sent to seize the position, which is done with the loss of but 
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eight or ten men. Wofford, however, moves off to the right to at- 
tack the enemy’s cavalry, which had now come up in force, and 
just at that moment, having charged and driven back our own cav- 
alry, pitches into Wofford and drives him back in confusion and 
with loss. Brigade is subsequently moved across the river. 

August 17—Our whole force moves across the river and follows 
the enemy down the Winchester pike. The enemy retired, burn- 
ing the grain, barns and grass as he marched. Passing through Ce- 
darville, Ninevah and Ragtown, we encounter, with the squadron 
of cavalry at our head, a detachment of the enemy’s cavalry, and 
give chase to them for four or five miles. Wickham, with the two 
brigades of cavalry, had turned off to the right and followed to- 
wards Whitepost the bulk of the enemy’s cavalry. We camp on 
the Opequon near Frederick’s mill, and Wickham is ordered across 
from the vicinity of Berryville. 

August 18—Move soon after daylight for Winchester, where we 
meet General Early. Fitz. Lee’s cavalry is thrown out to the front 
and Kershaw camped in woods to the right of the Berryville road. 

August 19—No change in the position of our troops. Early 
moves with his force to the vicinity of Bunker Hill. 

August 20—Without change. 

August 21—At daylight we move with Kershaw and Cuttshaw 
by the old Charlestown road for Charlestown. Lomax’s cavalry 
moves from Bunker Hill in the same direction via Leetown ; Early’s 
infantry by Smithfield and Fitz. Lee’s cavalry by Berryville. About 
six miles from Summit Point we encounter the advance of Wil- 
son’s division of cavalry and drive it before us, skirmishing as far- 
as Summit Point, where we arrive at 3.30 P. M. and camped, 
picketing all the roads. Fitz. Lee encounters Torbert’s division and 
drives him through Berryville, and encamps one mile north of the 
town, on the Berryville and Winchester pike. Early arrives with- 
in two miles and a half of Charlestown and halts for the night, 
Casualties in all the skirmishes light. ; 

August 22—March resumed at daylight for Charlestown. Meet. 
General Early. Latter’s troops encamped in front of Charlestown, 
ours back on the road we came, about two miles and a half from 
town. 

August 23—Without change. 

August 24—In the afternoon the enemy makes a slight demon- 
stration with his cavalry on Early. 

August 25—Kershaw moves at daylight with Cuttshaw to relieve 
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Rodes and Ramseur. LEarly’s force moves to threaten Martinsburg, 
and Fitz. Lee (who has resumed command of all the cavalry) to- 
wards Williamsport. 

August 26—Enemy in position and quiet until afternoon about 
5 o’clock, when he advances four or five regiments of infantry and 
one of cavalry to feel our lines. The picket line of the Fifteenth 
South Carolina regiment, Kershaw’s brigade, breaks, and about a 
hundred men of it are captured. The enemy soon retires. During 
the night we hear from Early, who is at Leetown, and it is deter- 
mined to move for Brucetown at early dawn, 

August 27—Move at day via Smithfield—McCausland’s and 
Lomax’s brigades of cavalry in our rear. Camp near Brucetown. 
‘The two cavalry brigades picket the line of the Opequon. Early 
moves to Bunker Hill. 

August 28—McCausland moves his brigade towards Leetown, 
under orders from Fitz. Lee. 

August 29—Early drives the enemy’s cavalry through Smithfield. 
His troops afterwards return to camp. 

August 30—Without change. 

August 31—Bryan’s brigade moves at daylight into Winchester 
to watch a probable movement of the enemy on Winchester from 
Berryville, where he seems to be in force. In the afternoon the 
whole division moves and takes its former camp near town. 

September 1—Some cavalry skirmishing on the Berryville road, 
A small party of enemy’s cavalry reported to have crossed Front 
Royal road towarcs Newtown. Humphreys’ brigade is sent down 
on Berryville road to support the cavalry; but the enemy’s force 
having been exaggerated, it returns tocamp. Wofford is posted 
near town on the Valley pike. 

September 2—Enemy’s cavalry at Berryville. It is proposed for 
Kershaw and Fitz. Lee to surprise him. As it is about being exe- 
cuted it is abandoned, the enemy having retired towards Charles- 
town, Early gets up towards Stone chapel and a small body of 
venemy’s cavalry attack his rear. 

September 3—Move at 12 M. from Winchester for Berryville by 
‘the pike. Strike the enemy about four miles from Berryville, and 
-encounter the Eighth corps, which, after a short engagement, we 
drive away. The Sixth corps is meanwhile at Longmarsh run near 
Summit Point. General Humphreys wounded. 

September 4—Between 9 and 10 A. M. General Early arrives to 
aid us, and proposes to attack by his left. Agreed to and he starts 
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to execute it. He accomplishes nothing, however, deeming the 
enemy’s position too strong to be forced. 

Septembr 5—Retire towards Winchester. Some skirmishing at 
the Opequon between Early’s rear guard and the enemy’s advance. 
Troops camp in same place on Berryville pike. 

September 6—Without change. 

September 7—A division of Yankee cavalry moves up as far as 
White Post and returns towards Berryville. Enemy’s infantry re- 
ported crossing the Opequon and advancing. Our troops turned 
out to meet them. Enemy retire across the Opequon. Object of 
the movement supposed to be a reconnoissance. 

September 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14—Without change. 

September 15—Move at sunrise with Kershaw and Cuttshaw up 
the Valley pike and camp on North fork of Shenandoah, opposite 
Buckton. 

September 16—Move at sunrise, cross North fork at Buckton 
ford, cross South fork at McCoy’s ford, and camp at Bentonville. 

September 17—Move at sunrise on the Mud turnpike, from which 
we turned off four miles north of Luray and camped four miles 
from Luray on the Sperryville and Luray pike. 

September 18—Move at sunrise, cross Thornton’s gap, pass 
through Sperryville, Woodville and camp two miles east of the 
latter. 

September 19—Move at sunrise and arrive at Culpeper in time 
to meet a Yankee raiding party, Sixteenth New York cavalry, 
which is*found to have passed down to Rapidan bridge and burnt 
it. We intercept the party on its return by Bryan’s brigade near 
Poney mountain. 

September 20—Move at 12 M. for Rapidan station. 

September 21, 22—At Rapidan station awaiting the completion 
of the bridge. ‘ 

September 23—Bridge finished. Move to Gordonsville. 

September 24—Kershaw moves at sunrise to join Early, via Swift 
Run gap. 

September 25, 26—We take up the march (headquarters) for 
Richmond, where we arrive on the 26th. 

September 27—Move from Richmond to Swift run. 

September 28—General Anderson receives orders to move to 
north side and assume command. 

September 29—Move to north side early and find the enemy 
holding Fort Harrison, which he had taken by a coup de main. 
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One battalion of reserve, one hundred and fifty men, were in the 
fort. Gregg had previously repulsed an attack near Four-Mile run- 
In the afternoon Field arrives with Law’s brigade just in time to 
aid Gregg’s and Benning’s brigade in repulsing a most violent as- 
sault on Fort Gilmer. Many negroes were killed in the ditch. Gen- 
eral Lee arrives, and Bratton’s and Anderson’s brigades come over, 
making Field’s full division. In the afternoon Colonel Montague 
with four regiments of Pickett’s troops, pushes up towards Fort 
Harrison. 

September 30—During last night Hoke came over with Kirk- 
land’s, Clingman’s and Colquitt’s brigades and Scales’. After re- 
connoissance, Fort Harrison is attacked by Law, Anderson and 
Bratton, and Clingman and Colquitt. The attack is repulsed. 

October 1—Dispositions made for taking up anew line. A move~ 
ment of the enemy to our left up the Darbytown and Williamsburg 
roads is discovered. Field, with Law’s brigade and Montague’s 
four regiments, is hurried off. On arriving at the point we find 
Moore’s and Barton’s brigades of reserves in the fortifications and 
the artillery at work. Montague is left on the New Market road 
and Law is posted in the salient on the Darbytown road. 

October 2—Law and Montague are moved back to Chaffin’s 
farm. 

October 3, 4, 5—No change of note. 

October 6—No change during the day. At night Field and 
Hoke are taken out of the trenches and sent to the vicinity of 
Curry’s house, on the Darbytown road. Law’s brigade was pre- 
viously sent over to Gary. 

October 7—At sunrise we move down the Darbytown road with 
Field and Hoke. The former encounters Kautz’s cavalry in the ex- 
terior trenches. With Anderson’s and Bratton’s brigades and Gary- 
and Law on the Charles City road, the cavalry is drawn off, leay- 
ing us nine pieces of artillery, ten caissons and prisoners. Field’s 
division is then thrown to the left, on the outside of the exterior line, 
and Hoke on the inside of it. After crossing a thick abatis and 
an almost impenetrable swamp, the enemy is found in position near 
the New Market road. Field at once attacks him, and Major John- 
son has a spirited artillery combat. Field’s attack fails. Hoke 
cannot get at the enemy out of his trenches and does not move. 
In the afternoon the troops are posted behind Cornelius creek, 
General Gregg killed; Bratton wounded. 

October 8, 9—Quiet and without change. 
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October 10—Field and Hoke move down in front of Cornelius 
creek and a line of rifle pits formed. Gary puts two regiments on 
the left of Field. 

October 11, 12—Quiet. Troops occupied in strengthening their 
defences. 

October 13—Early in the morning Gary’s pickets are driven in 
on the Charles City road. He has hastily to send for the mounted 
regiment he had on the Nine-Mile road. A force of the enemy 
presses Field’s left and endeavors to turnit. The Texas and Law’s 
brigade are thrown rapidly to the left of the Darbytown road and 
the others moved up to it, Hoke closing in on Field. The day passes 
in efforts of the enemy to feel our lines or break through them. 
The enemy’s cavalry on the Charles City road disappears and by 
night everything is again quiet, the enemy having retired. Gary’s 
two dismounted regiments were sent to him in the morning, two 
regiments of Bratton relieving them. At night Field has four 
brigades on left of Darbytown road and Bratton on the right of it, 
Hoke touching his right, and Colquitt’s brigade of his division 
extending to New Market road. 

October 14, 15, 16, 17, 18—Are all without change of. note. 
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History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 
By Brigadier-General JAMES H. LANE. 


No. 1. 


[We are indebted to our gallant friend, General Lane, for a full history of 
his splendid brigade of North Carolinians. We shall continue the series from 
month te month until the whole is completed.] 


CAMPAIGN OF 1862—OoORGANIZATION. 


After the battle of Newberne, North Carolina, the Confederate 
troops at that place fell back to Kinston, fresh North Carolina 
troops were ordered to the same place, and soon afterwards the 
whole force was divided into two brigades. The first was placed 
under the command of General Robert Ransom, and the second, 
composed of the Seventh, Eighteenth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty-third 
and Thirty-seventh North Carolina regiments, was commanded by 
General L. O’B. Branch. This brigade was known as the “Second 
North Carolina brigade” from the time of its organization until it 
was assigned to General A. P. Hill’s command. It was then desig- 
nated as the “Fourth Brigade of the Light Division” until orders 
were issued directing that all brigades, divisions and corps should 
be called by the names of their respective commanders. In obe- 
dience to these orders, this gallant body of North Carolina troops 
was then called “ Branch’s Brigade” until the battle of Sharpsburg, 
where the heroic Branch was killed. I was soon afterwards pro- 
moted to fill the vacancy caused by the death of General Branch, 
and from that time to the surrender at Appomattox Courthouse 
this command was known in the Army of Northern Virginia as 
“Lane’s Brigade.” 

ORDERED TO VIRGINIA. 


Early in May, 1862, this command was ordered to Virginia, and, 
on reaching Richmond, it was at once sent to Gordonsville. It re- 
mained there and at Rapidan station, on the Orange and Alexan- 
dria railroad, only a short time, when it was ordered to the Valley 
to join General Ewell, but, on reaching the base of the Blue Ridge, 
the order was countermanded and it was taken to Hanover Court- 
house. From that point it was moved, on the 26th of May, to 
“Slash Church,” near Peake’s turnout on the Virginia Central 


railroad. 
2 
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BATTLE AT SLASH CHURCH AND HANOVER COURTHOUSE. 


Early next morning General Branch sent the Twenty-eighth regi- 
ment under me to Taliaferro’s mill to cut off a body of marauders, 
but it was itself cut off from the remainder of the brigade by an 
overwhelming force of the enemy—the whole of Porter’s division 
and a part of Sedgwick’s—and at Dr. Kinney’s farm it fought most 
heroically. Lieutenant Pollock, of Fauquier county, Virginia, at 
one time on duty at General R. E. Lee’s headquarters, informed 
me that he heard General Lee, on several occasions, speak in very 
complimentary terms of the retreat and escape of this regiment 
under such trying circumstances, as well as of its gallantry in the 
fight of that day. General Branch, with the other four regiments 
of his command, engaged the enemy at Slash church, but was over- 
powered and forced to fall back after a most gallant and stubborn 
resistance. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF GENERAL BRANCH. 


Captain R. C. MORGAN, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


I have the honor to report, for the information of the Gene- 
ral commanding the division, that in order to cover the railroad 
against small parties of the enemy, and at the same time carry out 
other views and wishes of General Johnston, which he had com- 
municated to me, I moved my command on Monday from Hanover 
Courthouse to Slash church. The position was selected because, 
whilst fulfilling other requirements, it was at the mouth of a road 
leading to Ashland, which assured me of a means of retreat if as- 
sailed by the large forces of the enemy in close proximity to my 
front. 

I took up the position with a knowledge of its danger, and all 
of my arrangements were made accordingly. No baggage train 
encumbered me, and my command bivouacked Monday night, in- 
fantry supports being thrown out for cavalry pickets. Tuesday 
morning the enemy were reported to be advancing on the road by 
Taliaferro’s mills, and I sent Colonel Lane with his own (Twenty- 
eighth North Carolina) regiment and a section of Latham’s battery 
to support the pickets and repel any small parties. At the same 
time Colonel Hardeman’s Forty-fifth Georgia regiment was sent to 
repair the railroad at Ashcake, where it had been obstructed by the 
enemy the day before, and watch any approach of the enemy on 
that road. About the middle of the day the enemy opened fire 
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from a battery near Peake’s crossing. Latham’s battery very soon 
got into position to reply, and after a sharp action silenced it. In 
the meantime a severe cannonade had been going on in the di- 
rection of Lane, showing that he, too, had been attacked. As soon 
as the battery in the road had been driven off, I sent Colonel Lee 
with his own, the Thirty-seventh, and the Eighteenth, Colonel 
Cowan’s regiment, to reinforce him. When these two regiments 
had proceeded about a mile and a half, the enemy was found 
strongly posted across the road. On learning this I galloped for- 
ward (leaving order- for Latham to follow me as quickly as pos- 
sible), and was informed by Colonel Lee that the force of the 
enemy consisted of two regiments of infantry and some artillery. 

My plan was quickly formed and orders given for its execution. 
Lee with the Thirty-seventh was to push through the woods and get 
close on the right flank of the battery; Hoke, as soon as he should 
return from a sweep through the woods on which I had sent him, and 
Colonel Wade’s Twelfth North Carolina regiment was to make a sim- 
ilar movement to the left flank of the battery, and Cowan was to 
charge across the open ground in front. Hoke, supported by Colo- 
nel Wade, had a sharp skirmish in the woods, taking six prisoners 
and eleven horses, but came out too late to make the move assigned 
to him; and Lee having sent for reinforcements, I so far changed my 
plans as to abandon the attack on the enemy’s left, and sent Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hoke to reinforce Colonel Lee, relying on the front 
and right flank attack. 

Colonel Cowan, with the Eighteenth, made the charge most gal- 
lantly, but the enemy’s force was much larger than had been eup- 
posed and strongly posted, and the gallant Eighteenth was com- 
pelled to seek shelter. It continued to pour heavy volleys from 
the edge of the woods, and must have done great execution. The 
steadiness with which this desperate charge was made reflectes the 
highest credit on officers and men. The Thirty-seventh found the 
undergrowth so dense as to retard its progress, but when it reached 
its position it poured a heavy and destructive fire upon the enemy. 
This combined volley from the Eighteenth and Thirty-seventh com- 
pelled the enemy to leave his battery for a time and take shelter 
behind a ditch bank. 

For two hours the cavalry pickets had been coming in from the 
Ashcake road, reported a heavy force of the enemy passing to my 
right by that road, and Colonel Robertson, of the Virginia cavalry, 
who was near Hanover Courthouse, had sent me repeated messages 
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to the effect that a heavy body from that direction was threatening 
my line of retreat. Ihad already learned that my brigade was en- 
gaged with an entire division in its front, but continued the contest 
in the hope that the cannonade would attract to me some reinforce- 
ments—taking the precaution, however, to keep Campbell’s Seventh 
North Carolina and Hardeman’s Forty-fifth Georgia in order to 
cover the retreat in case my expectation should not be realized. 
Finding I could remain no longer without being surrounded, and 
hearing of no reinforcements, and feeling assured from the firing 
that Lane had made good his retreat to Hanover Courthouse, I 
determined to draw off. This, always difficult in the presence of 
a superior enemy, was rendered comparatively easy by the pre- 
caution I had taken not to engage my whole force. Campbell was 
ordered to place the Seventh across the road so as to receive the 
enemy if they should attempt to follow. 

Orders were then sent to Lee and Cowan to withdraw in order. 
They were hotly engaged when the order was received, but promptly 
withdrew. Colonel Cowan, in an especial manner, attracted my 
tention by the perfect order in which he brought out his regiment, 
notwithstanding the severe and long continued fire he had received 
from both infantry and artillery. The regiments marched to the 
rear without haste or confusion and went up the Ashland road. A 
cautious attempt was made by the enemy to follow, but a single 
volley from the rear-guard of the Seventh arrested it. The march 
was continued without interruption to Ashland, where I was or- 
dered by General Johnston to report to Major-General Hill. All 
my subsequent movements having been under orders received from 
him in person, they need not be detailed. 

Having but one wagon and one ambulance, I was under the ne- 
cessity of leaving a portion of my wounded. The enemy left a 
portion of their killed on the ground which we subsequently oc- 
cupied. 

My senior Surgeon established his hospital in a house on which 
the hospital flag was conspicuously displayed. It was not in or 
near the line of fire. I saw many shells thrown by the enemy ex- 
plode immediately over and around this house. It could not have 
been undesigned. 

Colonel Lane, with the Twenty-eighth regiment, has rejoined the 
brigade, but I"have not received his report of the engagement he 
had with the enemy. As soon as received, it will be forwarded to 


you. 





¥ 
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My loss (exclusive of Colonel Lane’s command) was sixty-six 
killed and one hundred and seventy-seven wounded. 

An entire division was engaged against me, and, as you are 
aware, a large part of General McClellan’s army were in support- 
ing distance. 

The officers and men of my command conducted hemesdonni in 
a very handsome manner, both in the engagement and in the 
march. 

The enemy may have captured stragglers enough to offset the 
prisoners we took from them in the open field, but they took no 
body of my troops. 

Twice during the day the enemy were driven init the last time 
taking shelter behind a ditch bank at the edge of the woods. From 
this position I did not succeed in driving them. 

I have the honor to be yours, very respectfully, 

L. O’B. Branca, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


BATTLE OF HANOVER COURTHOUSE—COLONEL J. H. LANE’S REPORT. . 


HERDQUARTERS BRANCH’S BRIGADE, June 4th, 1862. 
Captain R. C. MORGAN, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


I have the honor to inclose, for the information of the Gene- 
ral commanding the division, the report of Colonel James H. Lane, 
Twenty-eighth North Carolina troops, of the action we had with 
the enemy at Dr. Kinney’s, on the 27th ultimo. Colonel Lane con- 
ducted the expedition on which he had been sent by me with pru- 
dence and courage, and has entitled himself to my entire appro- 
bation. - 

The Twenty-eighth regiment has in it many recruits just recov- 
ered from the diseases incident to the commencement of camp life. 
Some of these, from physical exhaustion, separated from the regi- 
ment in the retreat—a portion of them may have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy’s cavalry. If so, they are only trophies taken 
by an overwhelming force attempting to capture a single regiment, 
and will not more than counterbalance the prisoners taken by the 
Twenty-eighth from them. 

My engagement of that day was for the purpose of reinforcing 
Colonel Lane, and was continued until I was assured that he had 
made good his retreat. 

The Twenty-eighth regiment and the section of Latham’s battery 
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which accompanied it, honorably sustained the credit of the Con- 
federate arms. It ought to be stated to the credit of Latham’s 
battery, that it reported to me from North Carolina only the even- 
ing before I left Hanover Courthouse, with only half enough men 
for the efficient service of the guns, and with horses entirely un- 
trained. 

Your obedient servant, 


L. O’B, Brancu, Brigadier-General. 





HEADQUARTERS TWENTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT, 
NORTH CAROLINA VOLUNTEERS, 
NEAR RICHMOND, June Ist, 1862. 


Brigadier-General L. O’B. BRANCH, 
Commanding Second North Carolina Brigade. 


General—In obedience to your orders, I proceeded to Taliaferro’s 
mill on the morning of the 27th of May with eight hundred and 
ninety (890) of my regiment and a section of Latham’s battery, 
commanded by Lieutenant J. R. Potts. While I was there, exam- 
ining the ground for a suitable position for my forces, information 
was received that the enemy was approaching in the direction of 
Hanover Courthouse. I immediately retraced my steps, marching 
left in front, and throwing out a platoon of Company G as flankers, 
under Captain George B. Johnston, to my right, the supposed di- 
rection of the enemy, while the other was thrown to my left and 
front, under Lieutenant E.G. Morrow. It was not until we had 
nearly emerged from the pine thicket in front of Dr. Kinney’s that 
we discovered some of the enemy ambushed in the same, fo our 
left, and where we were not expecting them. The regiment was imme- 
diately halted, faced by the rear rank, and wheeled to the right 
through the woods, pouring a deadly fire into a portion of the 
Twenty-fifth New York regiment, as they executed the movement. 
As soon as we cleared the thicket and appeared in the road, run- 
ning by Dr. Kinney’s to Richmond, another portion of the enemy, 
previously concealed in the wheat and behind the house immedi- 
ately in front of us, opened a sharp fire, which was promptly re- 
turned by the Twenty-eighth. 

The regiment was then ordered to charge, and did it most gal- 
lantly, many of them, shouting, leaped the ditch and high fence 
inclosing the field of wheat, while the rest rushed into the yard 
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and around the house, The enemy, armed with Springfield rifles, 
were “flushed” like so much game, and dropped back into the 
wheat before our unerring marksmen. Here and in the woods we 
killed and wounded not less than two hundred (200) and took a 
large number of prisoners, only about seventy-five (75) of whom 
we were able to send to the rear, and put in charge of a small de- 
tachment of cavalry, from the Fourth Virginia regiment, which 
was retiring from the mill. It was not until we had swept the 
Twenty-fifth New York regiment before us and passed nearly across 
the wheat field that we found ourselves in the presence of a whole 
brigade, commanded by General Martindale, about four hundred 
(400) yards distant from our extreme right—left as faced. The en- 
emy opened a heavy fire on us from two batteries, planted upon an 
eminence between the balance of your brigade and ourselves, but 
fortunately fired too high, and gave us time to reform in an open 
field on the opposite side of Dr. Kinney’s dwelling and in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to our previous position. Our flag bearer was 
shot down while we were reforming, but one of his comrades seized 
the flag and bore it onward. It was here that I sent to you for re- 
inforcements, stating that we had been cut off by an overwhelming 
force. I also sent a courier to Hanover Courthouse for assistance, 
with instructions to proceed to Hanover Junction, if none could be 
had there. 

After we had reformed, the men, heated and excited, threw off 
their knapsacks, made heavier than usual by the drenching rain 
of the previous night, were advanced a short distance and made 
to lie down, while the section of artillery, previously planted in 
the road, was ordered to take a more commanding position in rear 
of the dwelling, between six hundred and seven hundred yards 
from the enemy’s guns; after which we opened a brisk and well 
directed fire, forcing the enemy to withdraw one of his pieces, 
which was thrown forward a little on the same side of the road 
with ourselves. Lieutenant Potts and the men under him behaved 
with great gallantry and must have done considerable execution. 
This unequal contest was maintained for three long hours, in ex- 
pectation of assistance either from you or Hanover Junction. 
During the artillery firing, Captain W. J. Montgomery, with his 
company, was ordered to the right to observe the enemy and 
check his advance up a hollow not far from the artillery, while 
Captain Johnston, with a part of his company, was sent to the left 
to reconnoitre. Company B, under Captain S. N. Stowe, and the 
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remainder of Company G, under Lieutenant Morrow, was held as 
a support to our two pieces. Captain Montgomery soon informed 
me that the enemy were throwing a large force through a wooded 
ravine on our right, tosurround us. He was immediately recalled 
and ordered to follow the head of their line along a fence running 
parallel to the road, and the other companies of the regiment, ex- 
cept those named above, were directed to follow. After prolonging 
our line in this new direction, and finding the enemy still going 
on and throwing at. the same time sharpshooters between our in- 
fantry and artillery up the hollow that Captain Montgomery was first 
ordered to defend, while their artillery was pouring a hot fire upon 
us (they having got our range), and as we could see a strong in- 
fantry reserve in rear of their batteries, it was deemed advisable to 
retire. I was notable to recall Captain Johnston from the left, and 
was forced to leave the dead and badly wounded on the field, to- 
gether with an old ambulance, a two-horse wagon and our knap- 
sacks. The twelve-pound brass howitzer also had to be left, as one 
of the horses was killed and three others badly wounded. We 
know the names of seven killed and fifteen wounded, as we retreat- 
ed across the field to the road, under the enemy’s fire, and a few in 
the woods where the engagement first commenced. Exposed all 
the previous knight to a drenching rain, without tents, deprived of 
food, having marched over a horribly muddy road with unusually 
heavy knapsacks, and having fought bravely and willingly for 
three hours in anticipation of being reinforced, we were not in a 
condition to retreat. Many of my brave men fell from exhaustion 
on the road side, and I am sorry to inform you that many of them 
are still missing, but trust that in a few days the number will be 
greatly reduced as some are finding their way back to camp daily. 

We were pursued by infantry, artillery and a regiment of cavalry 
beyond Hanover Courthouse, where I received a dispatch from 
you stating that you had yourself engaged another portion of the 
enemy. 

Guns were placed on the railroad hill formerly occupied by the 
Twenty-eighth regiment as a camping ground, which prevented our 
retreating by the Ashland road, as we had anticipated, and forced 
us to take the right-hand road to Taylorsville, along which we 
were shelled a short distance. The cavalry pursued us beyond 
Colonel Wickham’s farm, and were only prevented from making a 
charge by our throwing the regiment into a field and making it 
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march along the fences, while Lieutenant Potts protected our rear 
with his Parrott gun. 

We succeeded in reaching Taylorsville about sunset, and for 
three days we were endeavoring to join the rest of the command 
and had scarcely anything to eat. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas L. Lowe and Major 8. D. Lowe bore 
themselves well during the action, and were of great assistance, 
often in the execution of their duties passing through the hottest 
fires. Major Lowe was unaccountablely separated from the regi- 
ment after passing Hanover Courthouse, and is still missing. 
Adjutant D. A. McRae and Captain Gibbon, A.-C. 8., also rendered 
me great assistance in carrying orders, and proved themselves 
brave men. 

Both Surgeon Robert Gibbon and Assistant Surgeon R. G. Bar- 
ham allowed themselves to be taken prisoners rather than leave 
the wounded. Surgeon Gibbon subsequently succeeded in making 
his escape, the wounded having been cared for and sent, in accord- 
ance with orders of a Federal officer, to a Federal hospital. We 
were at one time deceived by the flag of the Twenty-second Mas- 
sachusetts regiment, which is nearly white, when our firing ceased, 
end John A. Abernathy, our regimental hospital steward, volun- 
teered to meet it, and was fired upon by theenemy. Though 
Companies D and E took most of the prisoners, yet the new 
Springfield rifles, repeaters and swords, now in the possession of 
the regiment, show that all behaved well and it would be invid- 
ious in me to discriminate among the company officers and men, 
when all acted so well their respective parts. This is the first 
time that the Twenty-eighth has been under fire. Their bravery 
has been thoroughly tested in this unequal contest; and though 
they have proved themselves courageous, our escape from such an 
overwhelming force can be but regarded as providential. 

Two companies of Colonel Lee’s Thirty-seventh North Carolina 
volunteers, which were doing picket duty at Taliaferro’s mill, came 
up during the artillery firing, and were ordered to keep themselves 
covered in the woods beyond Dr. Kinney’s residence. I have not 
learned the causualties in these two companies. Colonel Lee will 
incorporate their report in his own. 


Respectfully, 
JAMEs H. LANE, 
Colonel Commanding Twenty-eighth Regiment North Carolina Volunteers. 
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GENERAL R. E. LEE’S CONGRATULATORY LETTER TO GENERAL BRANCH. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 
June 3, 1862. 


Brigadier-General L. O’B. BRANCH, Commanding, &c.: 


General—The report of your recent engagement with the 
enemy at “Slash Church” has been forwarded by Major-General 
Hill. Itake great pleasure in expressing my approval of the man- 
ner in which you have discharged the duties of the position in 
which you were placed, and of the gallant manner in which your 
troops opposed a very superior force of the enemy. I beg you 
will signify to the troops of your command, which were engaged 
on that occasion, my hearty approval of their conduct, and hope 
that on future occasions they will evince a like heroism and patri- 
otic devotion. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


R. E. Lex, General. 
Through Major-General A. P. HI. 


AFTER THE ABOVE BATTLE 


our brigade moved to the south bank of the Chickahominy near 
Richmond, where it was assigned to General A. P. Hill’s division. 
Here it remained doing picket duty until the ever memorable 
fights around Richmond. How it behaved in that series of en- 
gagements, will best appear from the following official reports. 
James H. Lane. 
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Reminiscences of Jackson’s Valley Campaign. 
By General T. T. MUNFORD, of the Cavalry Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. 
{Our readers will thank us for the following interesting sketch of men and 


events of the brilliant campaign which probably contributed more to estab-. 


lishing Jackson’s fame than any other part of his splendid career. We are very 
anxious to secure similar sketches from many others of our gallant soldiers,. 
who were in position to know the inside history of the campaigns in which 
they were active participants.] 


In writing these few reminiscences of Jackson’s campaign of 
1862 in the Valley, my object has been to develop some of the 
striking characteristics of the officers with whom I served. I wish 
to do justice to General Trimble, of Maryland—a gallant soldier of 
the old army in the olden times. It has been my aim to show 
some of Jackson’s strategy in executing General Lee’s plans, and 
his extreme reticence in keeping from his highest officers what he 
intended to do; where he was going; when he would move, and 
what he aimed to accomplish. I have a most kind remembrance 
and affection for General Ewell, Jackson’s senior lieutenant, com- 
manding his right wing, and wish to recall some of his oddities. 
He possessed more eccentricities than he thought Jackson displayed. 
He was a hard old customer, and could swear, when he chose to 
exercise that faculty, in a style that defies description. He spared 
no one when he was cross, but was nobly generous at all other 
times. My relations with him were always of the kindest char- 
acter, as several letters from him to me would show. Long before 
the war ended he was a bright Christian soldier of the cross, with 
a joyous hope of meeting Jackson at the “grand reveille.” 

I desire to say a word or two for Ashby, who was often blamed 
for what he could not prevent, and often expected to perform im- 
possibilities and to overcome obstacles which were insurmountable. 
I believe Ashby was more than a partisan leader, and was a peer 
of the best of the officers in his sphere of service. We must 
take into consideration the material he had to handle. The blun- 
ders that were made by the cavalry arose from a want of concert 
between the cavalry commanders, and a want of thorough dis- 
cipline, and this latter in a great measure was caused by the fact 
that you could not exact of men rigid compliance with orders when 
they were rarely supplied with what they were entitled to receive. 
Another cause, not often considered or reflected upon, was that the 
cavalry furnished at first their own horses, and were required sub- 
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sequently to furnish their own horses at their own expense. When 
a@ man was required to go or to come, his horse had to go or to come, 
too. When a machine is not greased or is improperly used, it will 
first creak and then refuse to move. When a horse is not fed, and 
given no time to rest, and forced in the charge, or on a raid, and 
forced in the retreat, he cannot perform his duty, and the man 
upon his back has to bear the censure. A spavined or jammed horse, 
or when wounded, cannot carry a sound or an impetuous man. A 
dead horse cannot be replaced without money, which the man 
could not procure and the Government failed tosupply. The man 
felt that at any moment he was liable to lose his horse. Not the 
Government’s horse, which would be replaced, but his own horse, 
when he had no chance of getting another and no hope of being 
remunerated for his loss. You order a cavalryman to be drilled : 
his horse is not fit for duty; he cannot do it; he appears to be 
skulking. You order him to go into battle: his regiment is ordered 
off at a trot, a gallop; it is impossible for him to go. The more 
gallant he is, the worse he naturally feels. It is simply impossible 
for him to go. (His only chance is to scout and capture a picket or 
a straggler). How is he to get away?—“run the gauntlet,” or he is 
forced into another arm of the service against his will. His com- 
rades know his worth and deplore his lot—they know they may 
be at any moment in the same condition. The man cannot and 
the other men will not perform their duty under such circum- 
stances—and for reasons like these, a whole arm of the service is 
weakened and demoralized, and the handful who could keep 
mounted had to do all the duty. General Ashby labored under 
all of these disadvantages in every company in his command, 
every day he had to move. Look at the map and see the country 
from which most of his men came; his picket-line ran from the 
Warm Springs, in Bath county, down the whole Valley and along 
the Potomac to Harper’s Ferry, and around to near Leesburg in 
Loudon county. To accomplish what he did was wonderful! to 
expect more could not be realized. These things, and the censure 
that they produced, was the cause of the alienation that for a time 
existed between Jackson and Ashby. Others had to handle the 
same force after Ashby’s death, but it took time to accomplish what 
never was given Ashby—as he could never get his men together 
under Jackson mounted. 

Late one night, not long since, having concluded reading Gene- 
ral Dick Taylor’s narrative, entitled “ Destruction and Reconstruc- 
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tion,” I laid the book aside and for hours revolved in my mind 
the eventful scenes, so graphically described in his allusion to. 
Ewell’s division, in Jackson’s Valley campaign of 1862. “Ewell’s 
division?” Where are the general officers who left Swift Run gap. 
on that memorable march? Where are the officers who com- 
manded Taylor’s brigade? The Lynchburg Virginian announced 
a short time since that General I. R. Trimble and General Nicholls, 
now Governor of Louisiana, were near by here, in Botetourt county, 
Virginia. Ewell, Taylor, Semmes, Peck, Stafford, Hays, Wheat— 
“all passed beyond the river.” Trimble, with one leg, and Nicholls, 
with one eye, one leg and one arm, were there to recruit their shat- 
tered frames in the mountains of Virginia. Feeling it a duty to 
“render honor to whom honor is due,” I shall begin my sketch by 
referring to Generals Jackson, Ewell and Trimble. Of the first 
two, General Taylor has said much. His trenchant pen spares 
neither friend nor foe. His admiration for them is endorsed by 
all who knew and served with them. Their peculiarities and idio- 
syncrasies were generally known. I propose to tell what Ewell 
thought of Jackson and said to me, and what he thought of Trim- 
ble. I have made above an explanation in defence of Ashby, be- 
lieving it will make clear some of the difficulties he had to con- 
tend with, and put the kindly words of Taylor’s narrative, and of 
‘General Jackson himself, in their proper light. I shall speak of 
Ashby again. Having served with them all, knowing them all 
personally, I do not hesitate to say I loved them all. They were. 
my friends. I know there was at one time a bitter feeling between 
Jackson and Ashby—it was reconciled. I do not think that even 
General Jackson fully appreciated Ashby’s troubles, because he com- 
plained of his disorganized command, and no order for the organi- 
zation of his command was ever given until after Ashby was killed. 
I have in my possession at this time from General Jackson him- 
self a note, asking for recommendations for field officers to com- 
mand the twenty-six companies of Ashby’s command, to whom 
one Major was attached—afterwards Colonel Funsten. General 
Beverly Robertson, of the old army, was assigned to General Jack- 
son by the Department at Richmond while his cavalry command 
was at Harrisonburg, immediately before Jackson left the Valley: 
General Taylor thought General Jackson, the “lemon squeezer,” was 
“crazy.” General Ewell at one time thought him “a crazy wagon 
hunter,” and “an old fool.” All of us knew that General Ewell 
“had a curious way” of doing things, and a very free way of ex- 
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pressing himself. For example, General Trimble sent to him for 
some mounted men as couriers while we were at Swift Run gap. 
At that time General Trimble was a mile in rear of ourcamp. I 
happened to meet him immediately after he received the appli- 
cation, and he said: “Look here! send that old man Trimble a 
mounted man or two. Nobody is going to hurt him way behind 
me, yet he wants some cavalry to keep him posted; and he has a 
fellow named Kirkland over on the mountain, on picket, who 
wants horsemen. I expect if a fellow in the woods would say boo, 
the whole crew would get away.” This sounded very “queer” to 
me. I had sent a scout over the river, and that evening a deserter 
from the Federal army was brought in, who informed me that 
General Shields, commanding about eight thousand troops, was 
preparing to move to Fauquier county, Virginia, to join General 
McDowell, who was there with thirty thousand troops. He was an 
intelligent young man, who “guessed he had seen enough of War 
and wanted to get out of the army.” I took him to General Ew- 
ell’s quarters, who gave him a searching examination. The next 
morning two more prisoners were brought in, who confirmed the 
report of the deserter, as they had three days’ cooked rations. 
Ewell was crazy to attack Shields, and though awaiting orders 
from General Jackson, wrote to ask permission to be allowed to 
attack him. He did not know exactly where Jackson was, or 
what he was after, and was in a blaze. He ordered me to cook ra- 
tions and be prepared to move with my regiment, to take a part of 
the Sixth Virginia cavalry and two guns of Brockenbrough’s bat- 
tery, and to impede Shields’ movement in every possible way I 
could, by barricades, destroying bridges, worrying his train, and 
feints, and to keep him posted. I was to start at 12 at night, but 
to report to him before Jeaving. When I went to his quarters I 
found him in bed. He asked me to hand him a map, and with a 
miserable lard lamp he attempted to show me where General 
Jackson was. Before I knew what he was after, he sprung out of 
bed, with only a night-shirt on—no carpet on the floor—and spread- 
ing the map open on the floor, down on his knees he went; his bones 
farely rattled; his bald head and long beard made him look more 
like a witch than a Major-General. He became much excited, 
pointed out Jackson’s position, General Shields’, and General Mc- 
Dowell’s, who was then at Warrenton, to act as McClellan’s right 
wing. Then, with an ugly oath, he said: “This great wagon hunter is 
after a Dutchman, an old fool! General Lee at Richmond will 
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have little use for wagons if all of these people close in around him; 
we are left out here in the cold. Why, I could crush Shields before 
night if I could move from here. This man Jackson is certainly a 
-erazy fool, an idiot. Now look at this,” handing me a small piece of 
paper upon which was about these words: 


HEADQUARTERS VALLEY DISTRICT, May, 1862. 
‘General R. 8S. EWELL: 


Your dispatch received. Hold your position—don’t move. I have 
driven General Milroy from McDowell; through God’s assistance, 
hhave captured most of his wagon train. Colonel S. B. Gibbons, 
Tenth Virginia, killed. Forward to Department at Richmond the 
intelligence. 
Respectfully, 


T. J. Jackson, Major-General. 


Ewell jumped to his feet, ran all over the room, and said: “ What 
has Providence to do with Milroy’s wagon train? Mark my words, 
if this old fool keeps this thing up, and Shields joins McDowell, 
we will go up at Richmond! J'll stay here, but you go and do all 
you can to keep these people from getting together, and keep me 
posted—follow Shields as long as it is safe, and send me a courier 
to let me know the hour you get off.” (At that time Ewell had no 
idea what Jackson’s plans were.) A courier from the Second regi- 
ment, looking for me, went to his quarters, and allowed his sabre 
to jingle and strike the steps as he ascended the stairs. Rapping 
at his door, he asked for me. General Ewell told him to come in 
and light the lamp. Turning to him he said: “ Look under the bed— 
do you see him there? Do you know how many steps you came 
up?” “No, sir,” said the courier. “Well I do, by every lick you 
gave them with that thing you have hanging about your feet, 
which should be hooked up when you come to my quarters. Do you 
know how many ears you have? You will go out of here less one, 
and maybe both, if you ever wake me up this time anight looking 
for your Colonel.” The courier came to me, related what had oc- 
curred, and begged I would never send him to General Ewell again- 

I followed Shields for three days. Have in my possession kindly 
words from General Ewell for services rendered, and en route to 
join him had an order to go to Richmond and endeavor to get’ 
-arms for my men. 

I joined the army at Winchester the night after they arrived 
after the battle, but continued with them to Martinsburg and Fall- 
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ing Waters, back to Charlestown and Harper’s Ferry. ’Twas here 
General Jackson left us, having heard of the Federals reoccupying 
Front Royal; and then came our trials. As soon as the enemy found 
that Jackson had started back up the Valley, their cavalry became 
very enterprising and bold, and hung closely to our rear, annoying 
us by day and night. Jackson, the “wagon hunter,” never gave up 
one after it came into his possession. If a tire came off a wagon, he 
would stop the whole train and wait for it to be fixed on, and let the 
“rear guard” hold its position. A man who never served in the 
cavalry under Jackson knows little of what was required of them, 
We skirmished all day and half the night, retiring en echelon. 
There was one eternal picking at each other. The artillery would 
seize a position and hold it as long as they could, then fall back to 
another, covered by the cavalry. I do not believe the world has 
ever produced a grander, braver, nobler band of patriotic soldiers than 
the artillery in the Army of Northern Virginia. On this retreat 
General George H. Steuart had command of the Second Virginia 
and the Sixth Virginia cavalry.. Colonel Turner Ashby, just pro- 
moted, had his twenty-six companies of cavalry, but there was no 
concert between Ashby and Steuart. 

General G. H. Steuart, a good infantry officer, was relieved from 
the cavalry regiments by urgent request, and they ordered to 
Ashby, after which time there were no more of the many blunders 
previously committed. Ashby had been a full colonel but a short. 
time. The companies composing his command were generally re- 
cruited from the border counties all along the northern and western 
lines. They had never been in a camp of instruction. Many of 
them could not perform the simplest evolutions in company drill. 
Provided with just such arms as they could pick up, with no or- 
ganization, it was simply impossible for him to do anything with 
them but to lead them. He complained bitterly in conversation 
with me, and said he had no help and no opportunity. A com- 
pany was recruited in one of the border counties, and there it 
stayed after the Valley was left by Jackson. 

I had the honor to serve with all of our best officers of the cav- 
alry in the Army of Northern Virginia. I have the highest admi- 
ration and affection for most of them, and would not detract from 
the glory that any of them have, but venture this tribute to Ashby, 
because I believe he was the peer of any and deserves equal praise. 
He was as brave and as modest about it as Hampton, with all the 
dash and fire of Fitz. Lee or Stuart. Neither of them had a 
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better eye for defence. They could not swoop down quicker when 
a flank was exposed or an opportunity given than he. They had 
better advantages in camp and by education, but he was a natural 
soldier, and had his life been spared, would have equaled Forrest 
in his boldest moves. 

General Ewell formed the highest admiration for Ashby, and 
told me the day Ashby was killed, that such a man, with a good 
disciplined mounted regiment, and an infantry regiment attached 
to it, who could swing by a strap to each horse’s* neck, when 
“sharp, quick and devilish” work was wanted, would be equal to 
the best division in the army, and said he would rather have it. 
Then he said: “A man could do something without being cramped 
as I am, and never know what is to be done,” and added: “I am 
thinking of asking the Department for such a command, or the 
privilege of raising such.” In this conversation with me he was 
still very uneasy about Richmond, and intimated that Jackson would 
have his hands full before he got out of the Valley. 

Ewell was deeply moved when Ashby fell, and remained on the 
field with me until all the prisoners and wounded men were taken 
back; assisted many of the wounded to mount behind the cavalry, 
who carried them from the field, and I saw him give what money 
he had to some of the Maryland troops who were too badly 
wounded to be carried from the field on horseback. The enemy 
were too near for ambulances to approach. The woods where the 
affair occurred was filled with outcropping lime-stone rocks, and 
there was no regular road. This fight has never been described 
fairly. I may attempt it hereafter, as I was second in command | 
and saw from an unbiased stand-point what was done by Ashby. 
I was to co-operate with him, and but for that ambuscade he fell 
in, he would have realized his well laid plan of success. Two 
hours before he was killed, he had won one of the most brilliant 
fights of that campaign—capturing “Sir Percy Windham,” com- 
manding the attacking brigade. His loss was deplored by our 
whole army. 

The night after the battle of Cross Keys, I was at General Jack. 
son’s headquarters with Ewell, and heard the orders given for the 
next morning’s work. My orders were to send and ascertain 
whether the road to Brown’s gap was open, and to see if a- bridge 
could be thrown across the South fork of the river. The Quar- 
termaster ran a half-dozen wagons in+he water, upon which some 
very long and thin plank were placed, so that, with their cadence 
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step, the men were in a swing. This really impeded the march, 
and caused our troops to go into the fight in detail, instead of in 
compact body. 

The next day was a rough one for our army. Shields had 
secured a splendid position, well described by General Taylor. 
There was no field for the cavalry to operate in. When the enemy 
retired, it was throngh a piney country, with a single wagon road. 
We could only follow in a column of “twos.” We followed them 
to near Conrad’s store, securing many stragglers, wagons and several 
pieces of artillery. That night I returned to Ewell’s quarters and 
took supper with him. Sitting in front of his tent, he turned to 
me, in his nervous way, and said: “ Look here, Munford, do you 
remember a conversation we had one day at Conrad’s store?” I 
laughed and asked, “To what do you allude?” “Why, to old 
Trimble, to General Jackson and that other fellow, Colonel Kirk- 
land, of North Carolina?” I replied, “ Very well.” “TI take it all 
back, and will never prejudge another man. Old Jackson is no 
fool; he knows how to keep his own counsel, and does curious 
things: but he has method in his madness; he has disappointed 
me entirely. And old Trimble is a real trump; instead of being 
over cautious, he is as bold as any man, and, in fact, is the hero of 
yesterday’s fight. Jackson was not on the field. They will call it 
mine, but Trimble won the fight; and I believe now if I had fol- 
lowed his views we would have destroyed Fremont’s army. And 
Colonel Kirkland, of North Carolina, behaved as handsomely near 
Winchester as any man in our army, leading his regiment, and 
taking a stone wall from the Yankees; he is a splendid fellow.” 

That night I addressed a letter to General Jackson, telling him 
of the difficulties which surrounded me, and of what Ashby had 
said to me of his troubles from the want of organization in his 
command, in response to which I have the following communi- 
cation: 

NEAR MOUNT MERIDIAN, June 12th, 1862. 
Colonel T. T. MUNFORD, Commanding Cavalry, Valley District : 


Colonel—I congratulate TT upon your early reoccupation of 
Harrisonburg. I have directed the Inspector-General to organize 


the cavalry now under Major Funsten, and hope it will soon be of 
service to you. You had better order forward Chew’s battery and 
your train in time to pass Mount Crawford before 12 o’clock M. 
to-morrow. In the morning I trust that I will make a timely 
move for the Valley pike, and expect to encamp this side of Mount 
Crawford. 

Very truly, yours, T. J. Jackson, Major-General. 
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This was the first time his infantry had had a day’s rest since the 
campaign opened, but there was no rest for the cavalry. We 
pushed on to Harrisonburg, and followed the enemy towards New 
Market, capturing many stragglers, wagons, horses and plunder, 
abandoned by the enemy. The following dispatches from General 
Jackson will explain themselves. Major Dabney and Major John 
E. Cooke have commented upon what happened. These papers will 
show that the cavalry did efficient service, and had the confidence 
of General Jackson. How, I may explain in another letter. When 
General Jackson left the Valley for Richmond, he did my regiment 
the honor to require it to follow him, and we served with him until 
he was killed. I have spun out a much longer letter than I con- 
templated when I took up my pen. 

The Confederate cavalry have not one word to say against their 
brothers-in-arms of the artillery or infantry ; but, although many 
a cavalry flag fluttered in the breeze defiantly after all others were 
furled and had sunk to rest forever, their sympathy and attachment 
for the other arms of the service has never abated. We know our 
men did their duty as well as they could, and we can stand the 
taunts of men who know not what they say. 


Tuomas T. Munrorp; 
Late Brigadier-General Cavalry, Fitz. Lee’s Division, A. N. V. 





The following, from original autograph letters, which have never 
been published, illustrate the above sketch, and will prove of gene- 


ral interest : 
HEADQUARTERS VALLEY DISTRICT, June 10, 1862. 


Colonel MUNFORD, Commanding Cavalry: 


Colonel—Major-General Jackson directs that you will organ- 
ize so many of the dismounted men of your command as may be 
necessary to guard four hundred prisoners (400), under a discreet 
and diligent officer, to conduct all of the prisoners captured in the 
battles of June 8th and 9th, on: foot towards their place of destina- 
tion. You will instruct the commander of this detachment not to 
move the prisoners until those still in the rear are brought up 
and a complete list is made out for these headquarters, con- 
taining the name, rank, company and regiment of all the prison- 
ers. You will further instruct this commander that the destination 
of these prisoners is to be Salisbury, North Carolina, to be reached 
by Lynchburg and Danville. You will also instruct him that as 
soon as he reaches Mechum’s River depot, he shall telegraph Gene- 
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ral John H. Winder, Richmond, Virginia, stating the number of 
these prisoners and. the route he aa anal, po asking General 
Winder to provide the necessary rations and a guard to relieve 
your men and take the prisoners to Salisbury. Your detachment, 
as soon as relieved, will then return and report to you for duty. 
This telegram to General Winder should be repeated again and 
again till it is answered; but, meantime, the detachment of prison- 
ers should be kept moving as fast as possible until General Winder 
sends to take charge of them. The commander of the detachment 
is hereby empowered to purchase rations, if necessary, for the pris- 
oners and guard on Government account. But you will instruct 
him to call at once on Captain Cuntz, Issuing Commissary for this 
division, for so much as is immediately necessary. The command- 
ing officer should also be instructed to use all care to prevent 
escape of prisoners, and to this end should see that his guard was 
adequately supplied with firearms and ammunition before it sets 


out. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


R. L. Dasney, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 





NEAR Mount MERIDIAN, June 13th, 1862. 


Colonel—Yours of this date has been received. I have given 
the Chief Commissary of Subsistence orders to supply the hos- 
pital near Harrisonburg with subsistence. Do not permit any let- 
ter to be sent by flag of truce, unless it is first read by yourself. 
Please turn over the guns to the agent. Major Harman may send 
for the wagons and ambulances. I am gratified to see you had an- 


ticipated me respecting the wounded. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


T. J. Jackson, Major-General. 





NEAR MouNT MERIDIAN, June 13, 1862. 


Colonel—Your second dispatch of yesterday has been received, 
and I congratulate you upon your success. Can you send one of 
the paroled Yankee doctors to attend to the wounded near the 
battlefield until Dr. McGuire can make some arrangements respect- 
ing them? Please send the captured horses to my camp, near 
Mount Crawford, to-day, and generally send all captures to the 
rear at the earliest practicable moment. 

I wish you would send a scout in the direction of Conrad’s store, 
and let it visit Keesletown and McGaheysville. It may not be ne- 
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cessary to go further than McGaheysville. It is reported that the 
enemy is still in that direction. ; 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


T. J. Jackson, Major-General. 





NEAR MounT MERIDIAN, June 13, 1862. 


Colonel—It is important to cut off all communication between 
us and the enemy. Please require the ambulances to go beyond 
our lines, and press our lines forward as far as practicable. It is 
very desirable that we should have New Market, and that no in- 
formation should pass to the enemy. I expect soon to let you 
have two companies of cavalry from the Army of the Northwest. 
I will not be able to leave here to-day, and probably for some 
time; 80 a must look out for the safety of your train. Please 
impress the bearers of the flag of truce as much as possible with 
an idea of a heavy advance on our part, and let them return under 
buch impression. While it is desirable for us to have New Market, 
you must judge of the practicability. The only true rule for cav- 
alry is to follow as long as the enemy retreats. Beyond that, of 
course, you can, under present circumstances, do little or nothing ; 
but every mile that you advance will probably give you additional 
prisoners, and especially so far as New Market, where you will get 
command of the road from Keesletown and Columbia bridge. I 
congratulate you upon your continued success. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


T. J. Jackson, Major-General. 


Press our lines as far as you otherwise would have done before 
the flag of truce is permitted to pass them. 
T. J. J. 





NEAR WEYER’S CAVE, June 17, 1862. 
Colonel T. T. MuNFoRD, Commanding Cavalry, Valley District: 


Colonel—The arms you spoke of sending have not yet been 
received. Did you send them here or to Staunton? It is impor- 
tant that you picket from the Blue Ridge to the Shenandoah moun- 
tain, or to the mountain west of Harrisonburg. Until further 
orders, send your dispatches to Brigadier-General C. S. Winder, 
near Weyer’s Cave. Do all you can. to cut off communication 
across the lines between us and the enemy; also let there be as 
little communication as practicable between your command and 
that of the infantry. Let your couriers be men whom you can 
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trust, and caution them against carrying news forward, as it may 
thereby reach the enemy. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


T. J. Jackson, Major-General. 





NEAR WEYER’S CAVE, June 17, 1862. 
Colonel T. T. MUNFORD, Commanding Cavalry, Valley District: 


Colonel—I congratulate you upon the success of yesterday. 
Send the prisoners to Staunton, and also the captured property, if 
ou can spare it. If you have need of it, let it be accounted for to 
ajor J. A. Harman, by your Quartermaster, as captured property, 
and as such taken up on his return. If you can meet me in 
Staunton by five o’clock to-morrow morning, I hope you will do 
so, as I desire to have a personal interview with you. Instead of 
sending your dispatches to General Winder, please continue to 
send them directed to me. 
Your most obedient servant, 


T. J. Jackson, Major-General. 


P. $.—I do not wish you to leave your command, unless you can 
safely do so. I will be at Mount Sidney to-night about ten o’clock. 
Can you meet me there? I will be on my horse at the north end 
of the town, so you need not inquire after me. I do not desire it 
to be known that I am absent from this point. pa 

a rae F 


Encourage citizens in driving their cattle on this side of the 
lines, but do not take any further steps, and say to those who come 
on this side that for a few days they will have to remain on this 
side, as no one is permitted to pass the lines to the enemy’s side. 


T. J. J. 
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The Captured Guns at Spotsylvania Courthonse—Correction of General 
Ewell’s Report. 


[The following letters explain themselves, and are published with great 
pleasure, as doing justice to a gallant and meritorious officer.] 


Letter from Major Page. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., September 15th, 1879. 


S. V. SOUTHALL, EsqQ., 
Late Adjutant-General Artillery, Second Corps, A. N. V.: 


My Dear Sir—My attention was first called during the month of 
January last to General Ewell’s report of the battle of Spotsylvania, 
May 12th, 1864. In consequence of an error therein contained, 
regarding myself, I have thought it my duty to write out a full 
statement of the whole affair, so far as regards my connection with 
it, and respectfully submit it to your consideration. The guns of 
my battalion had been withdrawn from the works, in accordance 
with orders, as you remember, on the previous evening, to a point 
about one and a half miles in rear of the salient, and near the 
Courthouse, where most of the artillery of the Second corps went 
into camp for the night, preparatory to marching next morning. 

The enemy was reported to be moving from our front and to- 
wards our right. Horses, therefore, were not only unhitched but 
unharnessed ; what few tents we had were pitched on account of 
the rain, and the whole camp reposed in a state of most profound 
security. About twenty minutes of four o’clock next morning, 
May 12th, I was awakened by Lieutenant S. H. Pendleton, of 
General Long’s staff, who informed me that the enemy were re- 
ported to have returned as if for the purpose of attacking the 
salient, and that I was ordered to proceed at once to occupy that 
part of the line. The men were aroused, the horses were harnessed 
and hitched, and my battalion left camp in so short a time after the 
order was received, that it was not only generally noticed, but Gene- 
ral Long, in his report, says that I moved my battalion with “great 
rapidity.” Having consulted with Colonel Thomas H. Carter, my 
immediate superior officer, during the time of harnessing, &c., it 
was fully understood that Carter’s battery, two rifles and two 
light twelves, should take the lead and occupy the salient itself— 
to be followed in order by Montgomery, four light twelves, who 
was to take position just to the left of Carter ; Fry, two rifles under 
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command of Lieutenant Deas, to take position about one hundred 
yards to the right. of Carter; and Reese, four rifles, about fifty 
yards to the right of Fry. Total, fourteen guns—two of Fry’s 
guns having been sent, the day previous, on detached service, under 
the immediate command of Captain Fry. 

As we ascended the hill, just before entering the long, narrow 
and difficult space between the woods on our left and line of works 
on our right, through which the column had to pass in order that 
the batteries might get into their respective positions, one of Mont- 
gomery’s guns became detained by some accident, and thus es- 
caped capture. There was a heavy fog and some scattering mus- 
ketry, but no enemy visible, though they must have been much 
nearer than I had any idea of, as subsequent events showed. Ar- 
rived at the salient, and having explained to Captain William P. 
Carter that he was to occupy that point with his four guns, and 
having pointed out to Captain Montgomery the position for his 
three guns, just on Carter’s left, I returned along tbe line of works 
by which we had come, in order to place Fry’s two guns under 
Lieutenant Deas, and thence to Reese’s battery. Having seen Reese 
going into position, I started off to return to Montgomery’s bat- 
tery (formerly commanded by me), but was astonished to find 
that the enemy had already captured that part of the line, together 
with Montgomery’s three guns, Carter’s four and Fry’s two. Cap- 
tain Carter, as I afterwards understood from some of the men who 
had escaped, had succeeded in getting two of his guns in position 
and fired twice. None of Montgomery’s guns were in position. 
Lieutenant Charles L. Coleman, of this battery, fell mortally 
wounded, and his body was never recovered. It is said that while 
lying on the ground a corporal, in the confusion, asked him which 
way he should point the gun. “At the Yankees!” he replied, and 
those were his last words. Lieutenant Deas was wounded and 
captured while endeavoring, as usual, to do his utmost, regardless 
of odds, and if I remember rightly, he succeeded in firing once. 
In this condition of affairs, I returned to Reese’s battery at once, 
and ordered Captain Reese to save his guns. Only one was saved, 
and this was brought off under the charge of a sergeant, whose 
name, I regret to say, I cannot recall. Captain Reese and the re- 
maining three guns were captured, without the opportunity of 
firingashot. This rifle gun of Reese’s, therefore, and Montgomery’s 
brass twelve-pounder, before mentioned, were the only two guns 
of my battalion that were saved, and I came off with them along 
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with Lieutenant Cochran, of Montgomery’s battery, and perhaps. 
others. The remaining twelve guns of my battalion were cap- 
tured, to wit: five brass twelve-pounders and two iron rifles in and 
close to the salient; and five iron rifles some one hundred and 
fifty yards or more to the right. Had our guns been in position, my 
capture along with them might have been a necessity. As it was, I 
escaped just as I would have done from a captured wagon train. 
The seven guns in and near the salient could easily have been, and 
probably were, at once hauled off by the enemy, through an open- 
ing, just at the salient, in the works, made by us previously, for 
the express purpose of passing guns. I remained on the field 
until ordered by General Long to collect, at some point near the 
Courthouse, what men and material I had left, and there to await 
further orders— Montgomery, that gallant officer, remaining on the 
field with one gun. 

About eight P. M., I received orders, through Lieutenant S. H. 
Pendleton from General Long, to report to General Ewell, at the 
Harris house, with the men I had, for the purpose of hauling off 
four brass guns, said to have been recaptured during the day. 
Sergeant S. S. Green (son of the late Doctor Green, U. 8. N., and 
formerly of Culpeper), of Montgomery’s battery, was with me, and 
volunteered to search for the guns, with the view of sending me 
word if he found them, so that I could join him with the rest of 
the men, about thirty all told. Sergeant Green, however, returned 
after about an hour’s absence and reported that he had been unable 
to find any guns, although he had gone with the guide furnished 
by General Ewell. I reported this to General Ewell, but at once. 
went, in person, with all the men, and forming them into a skir- 
mish line, searched for those guns until about three A. M., when 
we were compelled to relinguish the work owing to the withdrawal 
of our picket-line. For the correctness of this statement, I refer 
you to Sergeant Green’s letter, herewith inclosed. I remember 
distinctly that we found caissons but no guns. The manner in 
which we distinguished them as caissons was by feeling them, as 
it was too dark tosee. When I returned to report to General 
Ewell, he was gone, nor do I remember ever to have spoken to him 
or thought about it since, as I considered that I had endeavored 
to do my duty to the best of my ability, and so thought the mat- 
ter had ended, until I saw General Ewell’s report. It appears, 
therefore, that if four guns were there to be hauled off, and I do 
not deny that they were, I failed to find them, but not without a 
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diligent search, in person, for the space of about five hours. Gen- 
eral Ewell, therefore, fell into an error, unintentionally, no doubt, 
in supposing, as he states in his report, that I “left the duty to an 
orderly sergeant.” 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


R. C. M. Paae, 
Late Major of Artillery, Confederate States Army. 





Letter from Sergeant Green. 
CHARLESTON, WEST VA., September 13, 1879. 
Major R. C. M. Pace: : 


My Dear Sir—Yours of the 19th ultimo has been received, but 
not without some delay, owing to my absence from this place at 
the time of its arrival. 

I cheerfully give you my recollections of our attempt to find 
some guns, said to have been recaptured by our infantry on the 
12th day of May, 1864, at the battle of Spotsylvania. 

I was at that time first gun sergeant of Montgomery’s battery, 
of the artillery battallion of which you were major. 

My recollection of the main facts in this connection are clear. 
Three of the guns of our battery with others of the battalion, and 
many caissons, had been captured early on the morning of the 12th. 
On the night of the 12th you told me that you had information 
that some of the guns had been recaptured and run to some point 
not far back of where they had been captured in the morning. 
I volunteered to go with a squad of men to hunt them and bring 
them off. This was in the early part of a very dark, and, I think, 
rainy night. After a fruitless search, I returned and reported to 
you that I could not find them; which fact, I think, you re- 
ported to General Ewell (we then being at his headquarters). 
Within a few moments afterwards, we started again in search of 
said guns, you taking charge of the squad in person. We con- 
tinued this search until the falling back of our skirmish line left 
us without any picket between us and the Federal army; but 
never succeded in finding a single gun; though, I think, we did 
find one or two caissons. 

The fact that you were along, and had charge in person, is dis- 
tinctly impressed on my mind. 
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I remember you and myself, during one search, stumbling 
over a wounded soldier, covered with an oil cloth, but whom we 
could not see for the darkness of the night. 

Hoping this may agree with your recollections on the subject, 


I am, yours truly 
S. 8. Green. 


Letter from General A. L. Long. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., September 15, 1879. 
Rev. J. WILLIAM JONES, 
Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


My Dear Sir—General Ewell in his report of the battle of Spot- 
sylvania, May 12, 1864, states that Major Page “left the duty to 
an orderly sergeant” of getting off some guns said to be recap- 
tured, and that “they were thus allowed to fall again into the 
enemy’s hands.” 

In this statement General Ewell does unintentional injustice 
to Major Page, who was one of the most faithful and energetic 

officers in my command. 
' My recollection is that Major Page did everything in connection 
with these guns that a diligent officer could do. 

Evidence, besides, has recently been placed in my possession, 
which shows conclusively that Major Page did not leave the duty 
of finding and removing these guns exclusively to a sergeant, but 
went, in person, to see about the matter. 

The way in which General Ewell fell into error, was that Ser- 
geant Green (a first-class man) volunteered to go for the guns, 
and not being able to find them, reported that fact to Major Page, 
who, in turn, reported it to General Ewell. But immediately 
thereupon Major Page went with the men, in person, to look for 
the guns, but did not so inform General Ewell, who was gone when 
he returned. 

He made a diligent and faithful search, which was not relin- 
quished till the withdrawal of our pickets. The result was the 
finding of some caissons only. 

Very respectfully and truly, yours, 


A. L. Lone, 
Late Brigadier-General and Chief Artillery, Second Corps, A. N. V. 
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Letter from Colonel T. H. Carter. 


RICHMOND, October 2d, 1879. 
Doctor J. WILLIAM JONEs, 


Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


My Dear Doctor—I have read the correspondence you handed 
me. It will correct all erroneous statements in General Ewell’s 
report of the 12th October, at Spotsylvania Courthouse—an error , 
made, of course, under a misapprehension of the facts, and calcu- 
lated to do injustice to a faithful and gallant officer of my com- 
mand. Moreover, I have just heard from an unimpeachable 
source that Mr. J. M. Stone, of Hanover, within the last week, has 
asserted positively, that he himself spent the greater portion of the 
night of the 12th October, in company with Major Page, search- 
ing for these guns. Mr. Stone was a member of Major Page’s ar- 
tillery battalion, which was a part of my artillery division. His 
statement fully confirms Sergeant Green’s recollection of the 
search, and is conclusive. There was no more fair or ingenuous 
gentlemen in our army than General Ewell, and it is clear that he 
was misinformed in this matter. 


Very truly, yours, 
THomas H. Carter, 
Colonel Commanding Artillery Division, A. N. V., in late war. 


» 
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General Longstreet’s Report of Affair of October 27th, 1864. 
HEADQUARTERS Frrst Corps, A. N. V. 


‘Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, A. N. V.: 


Colonel—On the 19th of October, having partially recovered from 
my wound received at the battle of the Wilderness, I reported 
for duty, and assumed command of the troops on the north side 
of the James river, consisting of the local defence troops, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General Ewell, Hoke’s division, Field’s 
division, and Gary’s brigade of cavalry, as well as Pickett’s divi- 
sion, holding the lines from the James river to Swift creek. 

General Ewell’s command was in position in the trenches, be- 
tween the river and Fort Gilmer; General Hoke between the 
New Market and the Darbytown roads, and General Field took up 
the line to the Charles City road, both along the line of works 
which had been thrown up connecting Fort Gilmer with the exte- 
rior line, at the Charles City road. General Gary was picketing 
the White Oak swamp, the crossings of which had been obstructed, 
and had the main body of his cavalry to the left of and back of the 
outer line of works. 

On the 25th of October, I was advised of the crossing of heavy 
bodies of the enemy to the north side of the river, continuing 
until the morning of the 27th. 

General Field was directed to throw a strong regiment across the 
Charles City road, and every effort was made to strengthen my 
works and dispose of the force at my command, so as to cover the 
long line I had to defend as well as possible. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, it became evident that the enemy was moving to 
my left, and about nine o’clock heavy skirmishing, amounting in 
some places almost to attacks, was opened along my line, from the 
New Market to the Charles City road. Under cover of this fire the 
enemy pushed a column through the White Oak swamp, cutting 
out the obstructions at Hobson’s crossing—a point about a mile 
and a half below the line of works—and driving off the cavalry 
pickets stationed there. Anticipating such a move, being convinced 
the skirmishing between the New Market and Charles City roads 
was but a feint, and that the real move was to flank our position, 
by crossing the swamp, and taking the unoccupied works on the Wil- 
liamsburg and Nine-Mile roads, down which they would then 
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sweep, I had ordered Field and Hoke to move by the left flank, 
along the works, leaving only strong lines of skirmishers on the 
fronts they were leaving, and ordered Gary to the Nine-Mile road, 
to hold the works at that point. This movement was made 
rapidly and continued till the left of Field rested just beyond the 
Williamsburg road. Johnson’s and Haskell’s battalions of artil- 
lery were moved with the infantry, and placed in suitable posi- 
tions along the line. When the head of the ‘column reached the 
Williamsburg road, the enemy were already advancing a strong 
line of skirmishers on the works at that point. They were hand- 
somely repulsed by our advance, by a portion of General Gary’s 
command, and the column took position along the old line of 
works. Hardly had Field located himself when an attack in very 
heavy force was attempted on his front, over the open ground on 
each side of the Williamsburg road. This was repulsed with ease, 
and small loss td ourselves, but with heavy loss to the enemy, in 
killed, wounded and prisoners. 

Major Johnson’s artillery assisted materially in this success. No- 
other effort was made by theenemy at this point, and only a heavy 
artillery fire kept up for about an hour. In the meanwhile, Gary 
had moved a part of the way over to the Nine-Mile road, when he 
sent word to me that no enemy had appeared on that road, and 
that his scouts reported none as being about. He was then or- 
dered to return and attack the force in front of Field, on the flank. 
While in the execution of these orders, he received information 
that the enemy were attacking the small force picketing the Nine- 
Mile road, and he withdrew his command to their assistance, 
Moving with promptness, he arrived only in time to see his small 
squadron driven out of the salient at that part of the line, by the 
heavy advance of the enemy’s skirmishers, supported by a large 
force in line of battle, and about one hundred yards from the 
works. A piece of artillery had been captured. Immediately 
forming his line at right angles with the works, Gary charged 
down them, taking the enemy in flank, routing them and re- 
capturing the piece of artillery. This was accomplished with 
such rapidity that our loss was but slight. 

The fruits of these successes, so creditable to the officers and 
men engaged, and resulting in the complete defeat of a most 
determined effort to take Richmond on the north side, amounted 
to (11) eleven stands of colors, captured in the assault of Field’s 
position, and about (600) six hundred prisoners, most of whom 
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were taken through the personal exertions of Captain Lyle, of 
Fifth South Carolina. 

During the night the enemy withdrew their forces to their 
original positions. 

For a more detailed account of the operations of the day, I 
have the honor to refer you to the accompanying reports of the 
-subordinate commanders. 

I am indebted to the members of my staff for efficient services. 
rendered during the day. 

I am, Colonel, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. Lonastreet, Lieutenant- General. 





List of Casualties in the Engagement on the Williamsburg Road on 
October 27, 1864. : 
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Kditorial Paragraphs, 


OUR NEXT NUMBER WILL COMPLETE VOLUME VII of our Papers, and 
with it will also expire the subscription of the larger proportion of our 
subscribers. 

We hope that they will all make up their minds to renew promptly, and 
if any of them prefer to take a good start by sending their subscriptions 
even before they receive their last number, it will be all the better. 

And will not our friends exert themselves to get us up clubs in their 
respective communities? We promise that there shall not only be no dimi- 
nution in the interest and value of the Papers, but that they shall improve 
as the years go on. 








‘““THE Hoop ORPHAN FUND” is gradually increasing, but ought to be 
vigorously pushed now. He bequeathed them to the care of his old brigade, 
but comrades of the Army of Northern Virginia, whose fame he did so 
much to win, and of the Army of the Tennessee, whose annals his gallantry 
illustrated, Confederates generally, whose cause he served so faithfully, and 
lovers of patriotic devotion to duty everywhere, should esteem it a sacred 
privilege to see that these helpless orphans are not only placed beyond the 
fear of want, but that they are properly educated and provided for. 

Funds intended for this noble object should be sent to the committee in 
New Orleans, who have charge of the matter, but if it will be any conve- 
nience to contributors, it would be to us a “‘labor of love’’ to receivé and 
forward their donations. 





ORIGINAL REPORTS, LETTER BOOKS, and Documents of every descrip- 
tion, bearing on the war, are still earnestly desired at this office; for, while 
we have already an invaluable collection, we are as anxious as ever to make 
it as full and complete as possible. And, where our friends have valuable 
documents whick they are not willing to part with, but which they are 
willing to have copied, we beg that they will send them at once to our office, 
where they can be copied both for our own use and that of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington. 





Our ANNUAL REPoRT for the year ending 1st of November, 1879, will 
appear in our next (December) number, together with a report of our annual 


meeting. 





THE “ ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA MEMORIAL VOLUME”’ has been 
delayed longer than was anticipated. But it is now fast approaching com- 
pletion, and subscribers will be compensated for the delay by its containing, 
in addition to the matter promised, General Fitz. Lee’s address on ‘* Chancel- 
lorsville,’’ to be delivered at the reunion on October 29th. 

In order to secure the book, send on your subscriptions az once. 











